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2 faux canvasses with an image of the Hubble telescope 
printed on it, the canvasses are wetted, deflated and cov- 
ered in acrylic. 
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In 1907, Hermann Minkowski showed that Einstein's 
special theory of relativity allows us to understand space 
and time as a unified four-dimensional space-time. 1 Ever 
since, physics has been accustomed to treating them as 
belonging to a single continuum. Some cracks are begin- 
ning to appear in this consensus, as noted by Lee Smolin 
a few years ago in The Trouble with Physics. 1 But even if 
there were still unanimous agreement among scientists, 
this would not oblige us to regard space and time as mani- 
festations of a single underlying principle. Philosophy is 
not the handmaid of the natural sciences any more than it 
is of theology, nor is it obliged to seek premature unifica- 
tion with the sciences. We can look to the sciences - and 
to history, literature, and geography - for inspiration and 
possible analogy, but we must never tether our specula- 
tions to the accidental state of science in 2012 or any other 
year. This is not even what the most imaginative scientists 
want us to do. Consider the following remarks from Carlo 
Rovelli: 

If a new synthesis is to be reached, I believe that 
philosophical thinking will be once more one of its 
ingredients... As a physicist involved in this effort, 
I wish that philosophers who are interested in the 
scientific conceptions of the world would not con- 
fine themselves to commenting [on] and polishing 
the present fragmentary physical theories, but 
would take the risk of trying to look ahead. 3 

If philosophy tries too hard to impress the physicists of 
today, it will produce nothing capable of inspiring the 
Einsteins and Bohrs of a century from now, who will 
retrospectively cringe at the primitive conceptual state of 
twenty-first-century physics. Those who complain about 
"armchair" philosophy forget that the golden era of twen- 
tieth century physics was born from thought experiments 
even more than from empirical results. 

Sitting in an armchair and looking at the world, we seem 
to encounter a world made up equally of space and time, 
which also seem to be on the same footing in terms of their 
accessibility to us. But the latter turns out to be a false 
supposition. As for time, we can immediately feel it pass- 
ing. Experience is not made of jerking cinematic frames, 
but flows smoothly in a way that precedes all analysis into 
individual instants. But things are rather different with 
space. Here too, we initially seem to have an immediate 
encounter with a world spread out in three dimensions 
rather than flattened onto a single plane. Even so, the rela- 
tive distance between objects in our field of experience is 
not directly given, but is merely inferred (somewhere, John 
Locke makes this point). Insofar as we see, hear, smell, 
taste, or touch anything, it is obviously in some sort of 
direct contact with us rather than at a distance. Among 
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all those entities with which we make direct perceptual 
contact, some are judged to be at a greater distance than 
others. Spatial inference is an acquired sense, as shown by 
the outlandish attempts of infants to grab distant toys and 
mountains, and even the harvest moon. 

There is a good reason why space and time have a differ- 
ent status when it comes to their immediate accessibility: 
namely, they are linked with two completely different 
kinds of objects, which I will call the real and the sensual. 
Let's consider them in reverse order. Numerous past 
philosophies distinguished between an object outside the 
mind and a perceptual content inside the mind through 
which that object was announced. There might be a real 
wolf outside the mind, causing me to have an image of that 
wolf inside my mind. British Empiricism treated the wolf 
inside the mind as nothing but a "bundle of qualities." As 
they argue, I never see a wolf, but only various patches 
of grey and white and signals of aggressive demeanor. 
Since these various qualities seem to recur together with 
regularity, the force of habit causes me to speak loosely of 
a "wolf," though in fact I never encounter anything but a 
bundle of palpable qualities. The great breakthrough of 
Edmund Husserl's phenomenology was to challenge this 
dogma. As Husserl sees it, we do not encounter differ- 
ent and closely related wolfish bundles from one second 
to the next. Instead, what we encounter first is the wolf 
as a primary unit. Whether the wolf has its tail raised or 
lowered and its mouth open or closed, whether it is seen 
from the front, behind, or in profile, in all of these cases we 
look straight through the specific details of its appearance 
to see the wolf as a single, quasi-durable unit. The wolf 
is not a bundle of qualities, but that which remains the 
same through numerous different bundlings. We have an 
immediate contact with the wolf not as a real object (after 
all, we may be hallucinating - there may be no wolf) but 
as what we might call a sensual object. Even if the whole 
of my experience is nothing but a wild opium fantasy, this 
fantasy will be made up primarily of unified objects, not 
bundles of qualities. 

This sensual object is directly accessible to us, as is the 
kaleidoscopic swirling of accidents with which we always 
observe it. At every moment we encounter a unified wolf, 
but it always has some definite posture and is seen from 
some definite angle in a specific lighting condition. What 
we call time is nothing other than this primary experience 
of unified sensual objects shifting rapidly through vari- 
ous accidental costumes while nonetheless remaining the 
same. If everything were to remain frozen in a specific 
accidental profile, including our own thoughts, we would 
never experience time at all. For there to be an experi- 
ence of time, there must be a dance or circus of accidents 
appearing and disappearing, encrusted on the surface of 
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tilings that are able to support new accidents in every suc- 
ceeding moment. The whole point of phenomenology is to 
vary the things in experience and imagination in order to 
discover which of its properties are purely accidental and 
which are essential to its reality In this respect phenom- 
enology is a way for humans to perform the work of time, 
viewing things now in one aspect and now another, until 
we have stripped away the accidents of things and reached 
their eidos, which Husserl (though not I myself) holds to 
be accessible through a kind of direct intellectual intu- 
ition. 

But there is a different kind of object, which we can call 
the real object, as found (perhaps surprisingly) in the writ- 
ings of Martin Heidegger. At an early stage of his caeer, 
Heidegger was the rising crown prince of phenomenol- 
ogy. Then, at the age of twenty-nine, he turned against 
its central doctrine. The principle of phenomenology is 
that we should suspend all hypotheses about the world 
outside consciousness and focus solely on what gives itself 
to us directly. What Heidegger noticed, however, is that 
for the most part things are not given to us. We move in a 
world of mostly unperceived backgrounds: floors, oxygen, 
bodily organs. Only rarely do we notice these things, and 
unusually do so only when they malfunction in some way. 
However, even when we stare directly at a malfunctioning 
object, we do not grasp it fully. When the hammer shatters 
in my hands, I may become conscious of it, but the ham- 
mer of which I am conscious is still a gross simplification 
and distortion of the real hammer in its subterranean 
tool-being. That real hammer is deeper than any concept I 
form of it and any perception I have of it, since no human 
mind can exhaust all properties of the hammer or any 
other object. But the real hammer is also deeper than my 
practical use of it, since to handle an object is also to use 
only a small portion of its reality, not to use it up entirely. 

Unlike the sensual object, this real object is not directly 
visible to us, but only inferred. By space I mean the pri- 
mary difference between real objects and the way in which 
they enter into any cognitive, perceptual, or even practical 
relation with us. Objects are deeper than any relation they 
have with us at all. Whereas the sensual wolf (or sensual 
hammer) was immediately there for us despite the wild 
variation of its properties from one moment to the next, 
the real hammer (or real wolf) is not there for us directly, 
but can only be the subject of hints, innuendoes, allusions. 

If the method of phenomenology is to strip away the acci- 
dents of a sensual object to get at the essential sensual ob- 
ject itself, devoid of extraneous detail, this method proves 
fruitless if applied to real objects. For the real object is not 
accessible to us in the first place; the problem here is not 
too much accidental detail, but the absence of any detail 
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at all. And this is precisely what is so special about space, 
despite the raptures of paradox that have always been de- 
voted instead to time: for as soon as we try to make sense 
of space, we kill it, by eliminating the very distance that 
comprises space from the outset. The real object, incom- 
mensurable with any form of direct access or expression, 
can only be the subject of indirect or oblique approaches. 
Real objects must remain absent, yet their contours might 
be illuminated by causing various qualities to orbit their 
mysterious core, just as black holes are made visible by the 
starry debris that they suck away from countless suns, and 
just as lasers become visible in their ruby luminousness 
only through the presence of dust. 

What if it were the role of the arts to cast stars at black 
holes, and dust at lasers? As a matter of fact, I do hold 
this to be the role of all the arts. All time is sensual, but 
all space is real. And what is real can only be known 
obliquely, never directly. The sciences, in their eagerness 
to formalize and mathematize, are under pressure to 
sacrifice reality to the conditions of knowledge. The arts, 
expected by no one to generate actual knowledge, are free 
to attempt oblique approaches to the real. 
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»3 Dimensional Drawing Of A Real Arm Holding A 
Cigarette Ash Noodle« 




An ash-swirl held up in the air by a papier-mache arm. 
This sculpture is based on an automatic drawing, a 
scribble turned in 3-dimensions. 
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When embarking on his pastiche-like, in a childish way 
heroic, entirely purposeless quest to find 28,800 rubber 
toys spilled in the Pacific Ocean, writer Donovan Hohn 
described his undertaking like this: "It wasn't that I want- 
ed, like Cook and Amundsen and Vancouver and Bering 
and all those other dead explorers, to turn terra incognita 
into terra cognita, the world into a map. I wanted to turn a 
map into a world." 

Just as his literary antetype Moby-Dick provides a key 
to the understanding of early modern man and his quest 
for the mastery of nature, Hohn's bestselling Moby-Duck 
emblematizes the post-post-modern mindset. Alfred Ko- 
rzybski's notion that "the map is not the territory" may, in 
the absolute relativism it opened up, have been liberating 
to the works of postmodern thinkers such as Deleuze and 
Guattari - it however needs to be thought in a reversed 
way today. Where the transcendental empiricists Deleuze 
and Guattari - the first theorists of the internet's rhizome 
avant la lettre - celebrated the free sprawl of maps discon- 
nected from the territory's reality, it is now, in the age of 
Post Internet and Post-Post-Modernity, all about rediscov- 
ering the territory. 

Baudrillard Was Wrong 

In a time, in which Google is starting to include even 
Antarctica in the company's Street View program, there is 
nothing more interesting and urgent than the quest for the 
real spaces that the two-dimensionalization of contem- 
porary life-world, via airplane-traffic, cartographical and 
photographical conquest, seems to have erased from our 
experience. Whilst Baudrillard's and Debord's critiques 
of simulation and spectacles, in their inherent moralism, 
unconsciously followed the late antique Christian critique 
of Idolatry (Idol= Simulacrum), today's journey towards 
a re-conquest of space takes on a playful form; it is driven 
not by ethical or political imperatives, but by hedonism. 
To fresh air deprived net workers, reality simply seems 
about as hot right now as the latest gadget did back in the 
early Nineties. 

The quest for real space is trickier than it seems. It is 
not - as Baudrillard, in a somewhat naive line of thought 
impregnated by dichotomies constituted during the VHS- 
infected Eighties, wrote - that the simulacra have replaced 
reality. More than that, the contours of reality itself 
became blurry, with Blendr and Grindr turning the world 
into a real-life speed dating chatroom, with smartphones, 
Google Goggles, and soon-to-come Google Glasses 
enabling us to practically walk within the cartographic 
space simultaneously as in the real one, never leaving what 
Sloterdijk has described as the gigantic "Interior Space" 
of late Capitalism, with net-based search engines being 
practically part of our neurological system, triggering 
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phantom Google-search-reflexes in our brains even when 
we are offline -just as the mobile phone triggered phan- 
tom ringing vibrations all over our bodies. 

Cyber-Gauguinian Offline Paradises 

The necessarily ambivalent attitude, with which one is 
confronted if one is looking for the three-dimensional be- 
yond the two-dimensional reality today, is best described 
by the term "Post Internet", as introduced by Marisa 
Olson and Gene McHugh. We cannot simply go back to 
a pristine level of Eigentlichkeit - a status naturalis, which 
since the 18 th century has been a never fulfilled dream of 
Europeans, foremost after Rousseau; Heidegger just also 
fell prey to this myth. Just as civilization has irreversibly 
changed the human being biologically and culturally - so 
much in fact, that we, unlike any real savages or peasants, 
in fact dream of being savages or peasants - the universal 
two-dimensional reality of the net has irreversibly altered 
our modes of perception and thought. It is precisely be- 
cause of that why a popular yearning for a pristine, Cyber- 
Gauguinian, "offline paradise" emerged, a world without 
internet connection, which is -just as the status naturalis 
- essentially a pastoral illusion created by the very abun- 
dance of technology. 

Cabin Porn 

The "Post" in "Post Internet" has nothing in common 
with such pastoral landscapes; it describes a world, which 
is in so much "after" the internet inasmuch as it is exactly 
when we consciously leave the internet that we realize 
how much the net significantly effectuated our life-world. 
In a net-centric world, the quest to find a space "after" 
the internet became synonymous with a quest for pieces 
of evidence, traces of an internet outside of the internet. 
Especially the most remote, most absurd travels we can 
undertake today are entirely fueled by the net - it is the 
net that enables us to travel according to exciting hyper- 
linkesque associations, just like in Hohn's Moby-Duck, 
where the protagonist follows hints from webpages and 
emails that lead him as far as Antarctica, or, similar, like 
in the TV series Bored to Death, where the notoriously 
bored hero discovers a world outside the limits of his 
social milieu by working as a Craigslist-private-eye. The 
blockbuster version of this strange coincidentia opposito- 
rum was James Cameron's Avatar, which is increasingly 
perceived as a symbol for a shift towards the Post-Internet- 
paradigm inasmuch as it depicts a savage, more raw and 
intense, yet at the same time tech-driven arcadia - the 
digital native becomes a synonyme for the noble savage. 
Likewise, on blogs such as Cabin Porn (http://freecabin- 
porn.com), we see a scene of massively internet-connected 
hipster cabin builders emerging. 
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In its search for material reality, Realism under the ban- 
ner of Post Internet reveals a more intensely real, yet even 
more techno-infected world than we have even known 
before. In a political sense, this shift became visible, when, 
in 2011, all over the world, protesters across all social 
strata took city squares in a manner that made them look 
like materialized social networks. The significant thing 
about this was not, as mainstream media reported, that 
they used social media, but that they used the net in order 
to come out of the net and create a more intense three- 
dimensional world. In the artworld, the Post Internet 
approach - partly shared by Rachel de Joode - focuses 
likewise on elaborating the effects of the internet outside 
the tech-centric imagery of Nineties net.art by Alexei 
Shulgin and the likes. The less of a computer you'll see, 
the deeper the impact of the net is reflected, culminating 
in a playful passion for all kinds of forms that seem to be 
entirely loved for their three-dimensionality - an almost 
Musilish, property-less appreciation for reality as such 
that wouldn't be possible without the purgatory of net's 
predominant two-dimensionality We are at a point, in 
which reality can be perceived directly in its "reality-ness". 
This immensely productive undercurrent is precisely what 
Baudrillard has overlooked. Unlike TV, the internet made 
the real world more exciting, desirable and manageable - 
since cabin-building is just one of the obscure new things 
one can learn online; and this effect shows itself in many 
forms today. 

Speculative Realism 

Comparable to the project of Post Internet is the ontologi- 
cal task of "Speculative Realism" with philosophers Gra- 
ham Harman (see his essay in this book) and Badiou-pupil 
Quentin Meillasoux as its major protagonists. Due to the 
overall sentiment of a desire for Realism, "Speculative 
Realism" is one of the most fashionable philosophical cur- 
rents right now. Just as "Post Internet", it tries to relocate 
reality not by the Romanticism of Eigentlichkeit - which 
is in spite Adorno's unmasking critique of this jargon still 
popular -, but by applying an even greater amount of 
artificiality. 

In his seminal work Beyond Finitude, Meillasoux for ex- 
ample formulated the fundamental definition of reality in 
the following way: "All those aspects of the object that can 
be formulated in mathematical terms can be meaningfully 
conceived as properties of the object in itself. All those 
aspects of the object that can give rise to a mathematical 
thought (to a formula or to digitalization) rather than to a 
perception or sensation can be meaningfully turned into 
properties of the thing not only as it is with me, but also as 
it is without me." 
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The Machine of Nature 

For Meillasoux, too, reality is what we encounter when we 
seek not for an 'authentic' romantic being, but when we 
follow the artificial to its uttermost conclusion. The forces 
of nature are defined by their potential to be expressed by 
formulae or by digitization. Just like in the 17th century - 
before the Rousseauian interest in the "noble savage" - to 
the Cartesian Meillasoux, nature is precisely a machine. 
The machineness of nature is what separates it from us 
humans, who work with notorious inefficiency and whose 
deeds are colored by emotions. 

With this, Meillasoux turns back to the thought of com- 
binatoric philosophers such as Athanasius Kircher, who 
wrote in the middle of the 17th century that the cabbalistic 
combinations of the Hebrew alphabet "universa Mundi 
machina consistat" - "make up the whole of the machine 
of the world". To early modern philosophy, however, 
nature was exactly a machine because it was connected 
to God as a creator and a Primum movens, a "Prime 
Mover" after the Aristotelian tradition - "Omnium est 
artifex", as Pseudo-Dionysius and Cusanus wrote, which 
loosely translates as "everything is artificial". Later, Athe- 
ism brought about the dichotomy between the artificial 
machine and the pristine "authentic" nature beyond 
authorship that triggered so many misunderstandings and 
whole movements such as German Romanticism - the 
intellectual root of all the later problems of the country - 
and its update, the Green party. What the early modern 
authors and the medieval ones however really wanted 
to say - in spite of Quentin Skinner's objections to such 
manoeuvres in the epistemological darkness - is that there 
is 'something' in nature that has a subjective quality. God 
was merely a metaphor for this "something", especially 
because of- here, one has to take Skinner very seriously - 
the pre-enlightenment notion of "God" can in no way be 
compared to the one after it. 

Ancestral Space 

To Meillasoux however, it is precisely the absence of any 
subjective quality of nature, from which he develops his 
project of a revived Realism. In order to proof or to fortify 
his system, he develops the notion of a sort of "Ancestral 
Space". Such a space, he writes, is "any reality anterior to 
the emergence of the human species - or even anterior to 
every recognized form of life on earth." 

This space, which we all know from astronomic docu- 
mentaries - the space between the big bang and the ap- 
pearance of life - is the Archimedean Point from which 
Meillasoux deconstructs the philosophical approaches of 
the post-Kantian tradition he labels "Relationalism", i. e. 
the philosophies in the Nominalist tradition, which more 
or less clearly state: "There is no truth, there is only lan- 
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guage, social conventions, and people". In this, so called 
"Relationalists" share the same standpoint as the initially 
quoted phrase of Alfred Korzybski, i. e. that "the map is 
not the territory". 

The World Without Us 

From the merely emotional line of argument led so far, 
it is however clear that - by constructing the "Ancestral 
Space" as a space without living witnesses - Meillasoux, 
too, falls prey to his version of the myth of a pristine 
origin, which both Skinner and Foucault have criticized 
in their methodological debate of the late Sixties as one of 
the most common mistakes allover the history of ideas. To 
be visual here: If one thinks about "Ancestral Space", one 
immediately remembers strange, recently trending doomy 
Documentaries such as Life After People and Aftermath: 
Population Zero and books such as The World Without Us, 
which depict the earth as a vast unpopulated space. One 
also remembers Watchmen's blue skinned Ubermensch Dr. 
Manhattan meditating in the red, lifeless desert of Mars. 
In this context, one also might think of the strange sub- 
liminal quality of the anorganic images of the Pathfinder 
and Curiosity missions on the red planet. 

There is a reason why these, so to speak, hyper-pastoral 
images are so popular right now. The notion of a pristine 
inhumane territory clearly relates to the desire of a hu- 
man subject in a way that - especially the subtraction of 
subjectivity - is a subjective notion par excellence, born 
from the physical and epistemological boundaries of the 
subject itself. It is a negation of the subject, which directly 
corresponds to its negation in Capitalist society: We are 
already living in the The World Without Us - it is the world 
of wage slavery, which constantly demands from us to 
expand our boundaries towards the inhumane. Dreaming 
about it - as it happened with The World Without Us and 
the images from Mars on a mass scale - helps to cope with 
the present, inasmuch as over-identification can be an act 
of resistance. 

Radio Telescopes 

Speaking in more left brained terms, the argument of 
"Ancestral Space" is not very convincing because Meil- 
lasoux seems to pay too little attention to the relative 
nature of space and time. As Meillasoux argues himself, 
it is not true that the "Ancestral Space" is something that 
happened without witnesses in a past that is inaccessible 
to us right now, but we are its witnesses in the very mo- 
ment, by Radio Telescopes and similar devices. And, this 
is of course trivial, all that we know about this "Ancestral 
Space", we know because we can witness it, because time 
is, at least in theory, not irreversible. From all what we 
empirically know, we must assume that there is in fact no 
space and there never has been one that cannot be wit- 
nessed by a subject. 
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Meillasoux's attempt however brings one closer to the 
core question of all the former - What is a pristine space 
like under the conditions of post-post-modern thought? 
Let's spare us the long history of ideas concerning space, 
including Protagoras, Zeno, Leibniz, Clark, and Kant 
that I elaborated in PWR Paper #6, and which proofed as 
amusing to some as it was boring to others. More interest- 
ing seems to be the intuitive approach, which derives from 
my critique of Meillasoux: If space can never be nothing in 
terms of subjectivity, what is it then? 

Ungrund - Less Than Nothing 

It is, to speak with Zizek's latest book, precisely Less than 
Nothing. Parallel to Schelling, who was following the 
tradition of Gnosticism by assuming a divided God - a 
creating God and his Ungrund (Un- Ground), his shad- 
owy, yet un-actualized side - one can state that there is 
always a structure in space consisting in the mere fluctu- 
ating dichotomy between actuality and potentiality So, 
what exists in space, independent from human beings and 
yet not necessarily independent from them, is, in terms of 
its reality-ness, the fact that something exists, i. e. is actual, 
and that another something can exist, i. e. is potential. Po- 
tency and actuality interact with each other in a dialectical 
way - i. e. actuality presupposes potentiality, but negates 
in the same way as it sublates it. 

Actuality and Potentiality in De Anima 

In De Anima, Aristotle was completely right in writ- 
ing that when actualization sets in, there is nothing left 
im-potential. In fact, one can frequently witness a mutu- 
ally intensifying bond in nature between potentiality 
and actuality. Actualization creates new potentialities, 
new possibilities. When the potentiality of one snowflake 
rolling down the hill for example actualizes, it increases 
the potentiality of the whole field of snowflakes, up to the 
level of probability, that another snowflake might also roll 
down the hill, up to the amount of snowflakes that we call 
an avalanche. The case is different when the actualized 
event is more rare, as for example the rarest of all events, 
the Big Bang, which is in a sense the purest Heideggerian 
Ereignis. Here, actualization clearly exhausts potential- 
ity to a certain extent. If however the theory is right that 
the universe collapses at one point, others might witness 
a second big bang and so, here too, the actualization of a 
potentiality can intensify this potentiality. In Aristotle it- 
self, the mutually intensifying bond between actuality and 
potentiality becomes very clear when he transcends to the 
human level, where he describes an architect as someone 
who "has" the potentiality to build a house. It is without 
any doubt the case that further actualization, experience, 
will also promote potential knowledge of the architect, 
and - of course - the latter will promote the former. 
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»Looking at Space in Itself beyond Eigentlichkeita 
Johannes Thumfart 



As - among many others - the snowflake example and the 
one of the big bang make clear, there is no human being 
needed for such chain reactions of actualizing potenti- 
alities. Neither, however, is an exclusion of subjectivity 
needed. What we are really confronted with when we talk 
about space in itself is a dialectical structure, which is al- 
ways less than nothing and never pure, pristine (speaking in 
terms of life) nothingness. Given the dynamics of potency 
and actuality we can say that human life is a subset of the 
universal life, rather than human life being the measure of 
all things. Instead of excluding life from space, one has to 
construct a Panpsychism here that goes beyond humanity 
and life as we know it. When we look in space, rather than 
seeing ourselves and just human conventions, we see the 
pulsating life that also drives us. The very fact that it in- 
cludes the tension between the existing and the non-exist- 
ing is what makes space so fascinating. It is however also 
a thing that it especially shares with the so called virtual 
space consisting of digitalized possibilities. After all, the 
virtual, the potential, is just another aspect of the actual. 

Columbus and Spatial Theology 

"What then is the discovery of space like?" This is the 
initial question, starting from Hohn's Moby-Duck. Dis- 
covery is the moment of blank maps, of the potentiality of 
a space being infinitely bigger than its actual form in a way 
depending on, while also highlighting, the actual discov- 
ery in an almost epiphanic way. When we witness for ex- 
ample Columbus in his diaries approaching the Bahamas, 
we see the actual - in fact a marginal discovery - infinitely 
highlighted by the potentiality of the continents to come, 
on which Columbus never set a foot during his first three 
voyages. It is as if the Genovese explorer dwelled in a 
space that was more real than any of the spaces before, 
exactly because its - from a European perspective - rela- 
tive emptiness. It is no wonder that this epiphanic moment 
triggered a whole branch of "Spatial Theology", starting 
with Columbus himself, who interpreted himself as a sort 
of apostle following hints in the Revelation that spoke of 
a "new heaven and a new earth", but also stretching up to 
contemporary Mormons who still believe America to be 
"the promised land". 

When we rediscover space today, we are by no means close 
to Columbus. Exactly however by combining the virtual, 
potential space and the actual "real" space, one can create 
a similar dynamics that makes space infinitely bigger than 
it is. So far, Virtual Reality infinitely enhanced contem- 
porary reality, although foremost in a virtual way. Rather 
than proclaiming Luddite net-free zones and net-diets, it 
is about completing the enhancement the internet brought 
about by connecting the potential space of the web with 
the actual space of three dimensional reality. Because it is 
the nature of the subject not to be content with only inter- 
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preting the world in various ways, the point is to change 
it. In spite of the various political connotations of this 
imperative, its inevitability rather lies in the poietic nature 
of the subject itself than in a certain political direction 
associated with "change". We must understand that the 
rightwing doomsday prepper, building his high tech hut 
in the forest from plans he found online, blogging about it, 
probably is one of the most evolved lifestyles today. 
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Interstate, New York City 








»Statue Being Unveiled: Myself Standing Upside 
Down in 2 Dimensions« 






Rachel de Joode 





»Statue Being Unveiled: Myself Standing Upside 
Down in 2 Dimensions« 




A 7-feet tall cutout photo, mounted, placed in a clay base. 
This faux statue depicts the artist standing upside down, 
posing as if to be an unveiled statue. 
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instructions for a Stand-Up Comedy Routine about Space« 
Sean Joseph Patrick Carney 



What You'll Need: 

Attire: 

Black, logo-less t-shirt 

(do not align yourself with any politics) 

Black slacks 

(gender-neutral in the twenty-first century) 

Black leather shoes 

(for vegans, pleather is an acceptable substitute) 

Pink or teal dress socks 

(one does want a hint of color) 

Stage: 

Microphone (duh) 

Stool (you will not sit on this) 

Bottled water (place on stool) 

This script 

(if you put it on a music stand, it's less obvious) 



Author's note: 

You will also require an audience, but I am not going to 
tell you how to do that. 



Entrance: 

Cue your intro song. This should be somewhat themed 
around notions of space, but because few rock bands in 
history have examined space as a philosophical concept 
that we encounter daily, you'll likely end up having to pick 
a song that has to do with outer space. There are literally 
thousands of these. Here are two suggestions: 

David Bowie's "I Took a Trip on a Gemini Spaceship" 
The Tubes'"Space Baby" 

Both of these will go over well in college venues. Using 
these though at a comedy club in the Midwest may get you 
called a fag. 



Greet your audience: 

It probably seems like you should do a joke like, "I just 
flew in from space and boy are my arms tired," but that is 
a stupid joke and you'll do no such thing. Instead, try out 
this little number: 





LaJieS a/id ae.rt£/e./yie.r) ) i~£ £ t~e.a//y lAjo/nde-t-fu/ Z*c 

s&& you a///i&t& tonia/it. ^&y ) /i&te s a ou&s- 
fio/i - ujfye/7 is a space not a spaces-? 
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Pause as they ponder this. 

l*Jhen it s a /i/yjinaj spade! 

Allow several seconds for the roaring laughter to die 
down. 

Routine: 

My -friend Matk the othet day suaaested that 

/yiayoe ti/*ie and Space, ate. dependent on one 
anothet to Structure out SenSoty experi- 
ence. 

Let this hang for a second. 

X looked at hi"i and said, 'tJe// y Mat/^ y you 

KA^/'T have one ujithout the other-! 

Act a little surprised at how funny you are, have a sip of 
water. 

Setious/y thouah) ujhat did the Z.eto say 

to the (ji? ' X Aet i-F lAje ujot^ed out toaethet 
tAje d /oSe /y?ote coeiaht. BOOM! 

You've hit a stride now, you're killing it 

X Ve aot tujo buddies ujho ate just oAseSSed 
ujith Cat/ Junct. One caj/s hiwSel-f a /yjeta- 
p/iyslclst, the othet a metaphysician. And 
X /*7 a/ujays /i^e, (jfuys, it s Just Semantics. 

And nje a// ^nouj that X s*i anti-Se/yjantic! 

Note: this joke is extra funny if you are a Jewish comedian. 
However, if you are German in origin, you may consider 
skipping this one entirely. 

l^hat do you caj/ a ptison architect ujho is 

oAseSSed ujith SutVei/IanCe Aut te-fuSeS to 
Qtoco up? Petet PAfi/optiCon! 

At this point, say something positive about the town where 
you're doing your act. They love to think that you some- 
how give more of a shit about this stop on your tour than 
the others. 

yj/ey, So ujhen ate they aoina to aet (jaston 
Bache/atd to host ' Extre/^e MdJ(eoVet- ^o/yje 
Edition," eh? Eh? 

This will bridge high and low culture in a seamless man- 
ner, proving to your audience that while you're much 
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smarter than them, you don't fancy yourself to be above 
them. 

tOhat s the dea/ ujith^ artists ujho ujork in 

video inSta/Zation? Xt S /i^e. they ptoject a 
Video on a ujgJI a/id ca// it a Video inStaJ/ation. 

2)oeS that /yi&a/i that the snot X pick ottt o-f 
syj\/ noStti/s and then ujipe on the t*ja// ne><t 

to **/ l & d is a EOOG£f? XrfSTALLATXOd? 
Oh! 

If there are any video artists in your audience, follow up 
with this. . . 

X /*i Sotty t X do/? t wean to Ae So hard on 
vid&o art. y/ouj can you c>e hard on So/yie~ 
thin 3 that DO£6a/ 7 £]/£// £XXST??? 

Don't miss a beat - immediately follow up with. . . 

A// this ta/k a&out online, art ptactices is 
aettina tea//y tited. Peop/e are ta/l(ina aoout 
houj they cur-ate ujotk on their- 7u/yi&/t sites 
and a// that Jazz. /cW/, X s*i sick o-f atauina 
that theyr-e not tea/ cutatots. So ftow^ nouj 
on ) X //Just r-e/er- to the/y? as cutatts. 

This joke is difficult to execute strictly verbally, so it might 
be handy to have like a large pad of paper the audience 
can see and you can spell out 'curatr.' 

"The ujor-st thinQ in the ujor/d are the youna 
/yien in art Schoo/ ujho read So/yie J)e£>otd 
and then decide that their- art nouj So/e/y 
Consists o-f the/*! uja/kint) ai/*i/ess/y atound 
the Co//eae CO/y?puS. ~Z~hey Atina the ujotk 
into Ctitioue and it S /ife) ' You auys ate deti- 
Ve-ina />7e Ctazy! 

There will likely be a few audience members who don't un- 
derstand that joke, but that is OK. They'll laugh automati- 
cally to avoid appearing ignorant. All good comedians 
realize and understand this phenomenon. 

tOhat do you aet tohen you cr-oss one f~ou- 
cau/t &ook i^jith another- t^ucau/t &ook? 

Let the pause be really long. 

Pr-ison tape! 

This joke really barely makes any sense whatsoever, but 
for some reason American audiences think rape jokes are 
really funny. It's probably because their entire economy 
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and world presence is directly the result of numerous types 
of rape. If they're at all familiar with Foucault, they'll 
simply recognize that he talked about prisons and sex a lot 
and it'll seem like they should laugh. 

Sorry, ha ha! Let s /iahten this up - oohat 
do (jedi Sioony and J) avid Boujie have in co/yi- 
/y>on? Plenty op Spade odditi&s! 

If you used the Bowie song earlier, you're still fine to make 
this Bowie joke because I made sure that the intro song 
by Bowie was a late-career song versus this much more 
famous and celebrated early track. 

So they Just put that little. roAot on the 
planet Mats. HeeZ, X ujonder houj /yjuch that 
Cost. *//e\J, //AS A, coe Ve qot proA/e/>?S Ofif 

ry/xs piA/ten 

You are correct that this isn't a joke at all. But if you tell it 
like George Carlin told some of his material, it will sound 
exactly like a joke. You can do this by slowly raising your 
voice as you begin the last sentence until you're literally 
screaming the 'on this planet' part. Affecting kind of a 
nasally and whiny pitch will assist in this making your 
audience chuckle. 

Xf a Soda/ practice dinner- happens in the 
ujoods out no&ody photoaraphs it-, do X Sti// 

have to pretend that it s art? 

You're warming up for your big send-off with that one. 
Maybe tell the audience again how much you've enjoyed 
their city. 

Po//(S, a// X /*i say'ma is that uje Ve aotta pick 
a neco ujord! Space is too Co/yjp/icated ', and 
it Co/yteS in eVery shape and size nouj! You Ve 
aot virtuaj Space, reaj Space , measured 
Spade, Uter-aJ Space, inner Space, outer- Spade, 
per-Sona/ space, MySpace, this space, that 

Space, thl-ee-di/yjenSiona/ Space, theoreti- 
cal space, abject space, o-f-fice space, your 
paf-^ina Space, storage Space, open Space, 
private Space, Se/yji -private space, person- 
nel Space, Support space, Speda/ USe space, 
Co/yi/*ion USe Space - it S out op Control '! 
And you faouj tAjho is at Pau/t Por af/ s oP 
theSe dipperent typeS op SpaCeS? Xt S the 
artists and the phJoSopherS . 'The oneS s ujho 
ojor/( to oueStion eVerythina, out haVen t eVer 
Co/yje up ujith sina/e anSujer! Xt S /yjadneSs! 

Enjoy the escalating applause from your audience. 
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L&t s &uy th&^i a. Ziaae. ujar-&/ious& in t/i& 
/yi'idd/e. o/ 1 Kansas t/iat sttetc/ies as -fat as 
t/i<° &y& can s&&. i*Je // t<°// thes>i t/iat in /?&/-&, 
t/?ey £-Of> do ujJiat&v&t- they coant, think a/>out 
oohut&v&r- th&y ujant ) £& ujJio/yr&v&r- th&y ujant. 
And th&y can k & &p oj/ th&ir- art ther-e! \ 77i&y // 
ask as., tOhat sy>ac~& is this? And uj& // -ft- 
naj/y a&t to r-ey^/y^ This is your- Space. Ev&ty- 




thina e/se ? //hat S oar- Sy>ac 
Bow twice. Wave. Exit stage left. 
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Mary Mary Gallery, Glasgow 







»Sculpture In The Space Between Blinds« 






Rachel de Joode 





»Sculpture In The Space Between Blinds« 




Photo of a small sculpture balancing in between the space 
of two blinds. 
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»Notes on Singularity« 
Marisa Olson 



Future Studies may soon become obsolete. Outmoded 
by the Singularity Futureologists take known quanti- 
ties (current states of being, horizon-line developments, 
trends) and attempt to forecast - or "futurecast" - what 
will come next. Speculation will soon be a thing. A thing 
of the past. 

The Singularity is expected to convene at around 2030 
A.D., in most of our lifetimes. Of course, we will probably 
hit that mark early. The sense of time that now frames 
lifespans and technological development is as relative as 
any other, and the Singularity is defined by an explosion 
of space and time that will make dog years feel like blips. 
It will also make human intelligence synonymous with 
antiquated logic. "The Future" will be the name of a once- 
popular postnatal pastime. 

Under the Singularity, artificial intelligence will be so de- 
veloped that we mortals will be unable to predict an AI's 
actions-or thoughts. No longer will we speak of "man 
versus machine" in such a way that implies the maker's 
inevitable triumph. No longer will the Uncanny Valley 
induce queasiness upon sight. AI's will be IAs: Intelligent 
Agents. Bots will build bots and enhance our bods. Or- 
cadian rhythms will be overwritten by ever-accelerating 
processing speeds. 

Concepts of time and space will be more abstract than 
ever, expanding like the universe our displaced-Cartesian, 
collectively rewired mind-meat attempts to imagine. 

Evidence of the Singularity is hurling towards us like 
an earth-bound comet. And not everyone is afraid of its 
impact. 

This year Olympian Oscar Pistorius ran against other men 
in his field, wearing prostheses on his double-amputated 
legs. Whereas near-past analysts might have referred to 
Pistorius as disabled, the debate this year was whether the 
athlete (nicknamed "Bladerunner") was superabled; reap- 
ing the "unfair" benefits of high tech augmentation. Four 
years ago this same debate manifested as a discussion of 
"technological doping." Olympic swimmers wearing new 
high-tech fabrics were leered at as skin modders, benefit- 
ing from a corporeal tweak not detectable in a urinalysis. 

The bionic man and other part-machine fantasies have 
long given-way to chromosomal superheroes, and these 
reflections of cultural desire can barely keep-up with the 
advances of which creators merely dream. The bionic 
man's power hand has been made real time and again, and 
kept the world watching last year as two men both sought 
optional hand amputation and prostheses. Their mechan- 
ical hands respond in real-time to neurological signals in 
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the body. The frontier between humans and robots is a 
dusty concept. 

Physicists and mathematicians also use the word Singular- 
ity. To them it is the point at which Space-Time becomes 
infinite. Imagine existing in a black hole in which matter 
is so dense, to speak of adjacent objects or those folding 
upon each other is absurdly irrelevant. This absurdity is 
the same that marks paranoia about the future of aug- 
mented reality. Once a faraway scifi trope, dataflows and 
streams of information encroached upon our landscapes 
and sensoria (and what is the difference between the two, 
nowadays?) as soon as projections, recorded sound, magi- 
cally-appearing telegraphs, ringing phones, billboard ads, 
tv broadcasts, transcontinental transmissions, cellphone 
towers, videocalls, drones, space junk, cloud computing, 
RFIDs, and designer babies began occupying, converg- 
ing, and fusing into our space - whether public or private, 
external or intraskeletal. 

In the Singularity, to speak of how life in the posthuman, 
hyperaugmented, infoquaked, environmentally unsus- 
tainable, rapid-ugrade digitally-normative world will 
affect the making and perception of art is to stand on the 
brink of the proverbial black hole and scream for call-and- 
response. 

Of course, all of this is mere speculation. 
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Club Midnight, Berlin 








»Cosmic Latte Crust« 




Sculpted pizza crust covered in "cosmic latte colored pig- 
ment". This pigment has been custom made by Golden 
Artist Colors, Inc. 

* Cosmic latte is a name assigned to the average colour of 
the universe, given by a team of astronomers from Johns 
Hopkins University. In 2001, Karl Glazebrook and Ivan 
Baldry determined that the colour of the universe was a 
greenish white, but they soon corrected their analysis in 
a 2002 paper in which they reported that their survey of 
the colour of all light in the universe added up to a slightly 
beigeish white. The survey included more than 200,000 
galaxies, and measured the spectral range of the light from 
a large volume of the universe. The hexadecimal RGB 
value for Cosmic Latte is #FFF8E7. 
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inspired by and including excerpts from 

The Sense of an Ending, Julian Barnes, 2011, Vintage 

International, New York 

images posted on a facebook wall, offering memories 
of great suffering and sadness, always available, at that 
moment yet unknown, but still, a former secret whose 
memory is announced by sharp short inhale of breath, 
sometimes wishing it will fade or pale, at others testing 
the hurt, stab of pain, proof of history untouched by time, 
untouched by forgiveness, a witness to survival, summer 

2009. 

a hot airport, waiting for a plane, this is where time halts. 

the real world is out there. 

i notice others wearing watches, not so common now. 

two examples: 

one: a 30-ish woman wearing a t-shirt, cargo pants, high 

wedges. 

two: a 60-ish woman wearing a t-shirt, cardigan tied 

around her neck. 

In those days, we imagined ourselves as being kept in some 

kind of holding pen, waiting to be released into our lives. And 

when that moment came, our lives— and time itself— would 

speedup, (p. 10) 

tv on friday night, watching b&w movies, lying on 

carpeted floor, belly itchy. 

neck hurts from being propped up, hands on jaw, elbows 

burning. 

stopping up ears so i cannot hear them argue, wishing for 

release, flight, escape. 

theirs and mine, his and mine, hers and mine, i am ten. 

History is the lies of the victors... 
History is a raw onion sandwich, sir. It just repeats, sir. 

It burps... 

History is the certainty produced at the point where the 

imperfections of memory meet the inadequacies of 

documentation, (p.18) 

no victors, really, lacunae form a kind of Swiss cheese of 
memory, woven into tight circles, whorls, a granny square 
quilt of memories that shape time, draped over the bumpy 

bits, 
tied together in knots with spaces between, just as much 

air as yarn. 

some poke through with hard, sharp points, others have 

been burnished into soft ridges, stroked like a favorite pet. 

And then life took over, and time speeded up. (p.21) 
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then love took over, then space took over, then memory 
took over, then time took over, the aperture opens and 

snaps shut, three summers later: 

she is now 16. she is now 12. he is now 51. i am now 51. i 

remember everything, i've forgotten much. 

such a burden, a great responsibility. 

in three months, things will be different. 

in two years, things will change. 

in five years, things will pass. 

in ten years, things will be over. 

in twenty years, we will still be here, waiting. 

It's more the memories of the survivors, most of whom are 
neither victorious nor defeated, (p.61) 

do the victors feel guilty and victorious? do they long for 

the next time? 

is it easier to forget when you have inflicted, rather than 

received, the wound? 

battle scars not visible. 

We live in time, it bounds us and defines us, and time 

is supposed to measure history, isn't it? But if we can't 

understand time, can't grasp its mysteries of pace and 

progress, what chance do we have with history - even our 

own small, personal, largely undocumented piece of it? 

(p.67) 

our bodies in space, the time it takes to draw in and then, 

release, the mac's light inhaling and exhaling on the 

bedroom shelf, calibrated to human breath, its three am, 

minutes freeze solid and the drops of icy liquid jar. 

no sleep tonight, so much space and time here. 

in this house, in this bed. 

We live with such easy assumptions, don't we? For instance, 

that memory equals events plus time. But it's all much odder 

than this. Who was it said that memory is what we thought 

we' d forgotten? And it ought to be obvious to us that time 

doesn't act as a fixative, rather as a solvent. But it's not 

convenient - it's not useful- to believe this; it doesn't help us 

get on with our lives; so we ignore it. (p.69) 

equals events plus time=grieving 

. equals events plus time=lessening 




_ equals events plus time=body on fire 

equals events plus time=sleeping 

. equals events plus time=lust returning 




The less time there remains in your life, the less you want to 
waste it. That's logical, isn't it? (p. 75) 
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but if you are watching another's lessening of time, 

you want a lingering, a slowness, 
a frozen stillness to catch, sniff, touch, taste, feel. 

you want some wasting in order to celebrate. 

a bookmark of a moment without understanding, 

knowledge, constraint. 

freedom from the 

demand for significance and meaning. 

the savouring of being. 

a kind of momentousness of the quotidian. 

a synecdoche. 

But time... how time first grounds us and then confounds 

us.... Time... give us enough time and our best-supported 

decisions will seem wobbly, our certainties whimsical. 

(p.103) 

i should've known, guessed. 

clues all around. 

memories hang in the air, solid and unmoving. 

time like a slow turn of the tongue on the glass rim, licking 

the salt, cool, steely, bright. 

when the past repeats as if it was happening in the 

here and now. 

doubt and denial cast interference patterns, dancing in the 

shadows, 
truth is just below the surface of the glimmering waves, 

hard to discern, even if I squint. 

the known becomes unrecognizable, a foreign land to be 

discovered. 

I know this much: that there is objective time, but also 
subjective time, the kind you wear on the inside of your wrist, 

next to where the pulse lies. 

And this personal time, which is the true time, is measured in 

your relationship to memory, (p. 133) 

the warmth of my watch causes me to look down, itch, a 

hot airport, waiting for a plane, this is where time halts. 

the real world is out there, not sure what this place is. 

i notice others wearing watches, not so common now. 

two examples: 

one - a 30-ish woman tall, with long legs, she moves 

quickly, gracefully yet with purpose, huge cheekbones top 

large bones, her confidence is like a laser, drawing all eyes. 

blonde hair tossed around her face and shoulders, large 

man's watch on her hand as she texts long messages with 

alacrity, wanting to seem oblivious to what is around her. 

her passport is tattered, no suitcase. 

two - a 60-ish woman, pearl necklace, stylish, once very 

beautiful, anxiously tightens her fists and puts them to 

her face, covering eyes, long gray pony tail tied high. 

movements that are intentional, small, considered, large 

man's watch on her hand as she places hands on lap, 
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looking around at nothing particular, blinking as if it 

hurts, passport wallet, carry on bag neatly strapped with 

matching briefcase. 

There is accumulation. There is responsibility. And beyond 
these, there is unrest. There is great unrest, (p. 163) 

the unrest lives in and around us. we play in it, bathe, 

splash, throw it around, create and demolish. 

knit and lie with it, burn and scrape it. 

memories of place and time 

time and space as fluid and changeable. 

like silk, or pudding, or mud, or Jell-O. 

wobbly and smooth, sticky and resistant. 

facts fall away, truth is elusive. 

how to describe what its like to be alive, to be you different 

from me. how light and sky and space feel on my skin, the 

sun on your face, the smell of grass, the ocean's roar. 

smiling placidly while insides roil. or. silence while the 

chest heaves. 

or. a gripping stillness, magnetic and invisible, our bodies 

entwined. 

solving puzzles, finding clues. 

seeking peace or just the stoppage of time. 

an erasure and an engraving. 

in the same moment. 

fleeting and eternal. 

30 YEARS LATER 

buttress=cleaving 
reinforce=contingent 

prop=support 

ballast=weight=gravity 

foundation=armature 

leaning on=pushing against 

the pull of the embrace 

falling away=breaking apart 

containment=net not trap 

gripping 
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»Pedestal Cut In Two & the Space Between 
A Crack In The Floor« 






Rachel de Joode 





»Pedestal Cut In Two & the Space Between 
A Crack In The Floor« 




Pedestal cut in two and held in place by a steel armature, 
on top is a cut out photographic print with an image of a 
crack in the street, the back of the crack is plaster. This 
work explores the hidden spaces. 
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»Stacking and Leaning« 
Jennifer Chan 




Artie Vierkant, Cairnes 
I- V, discarded Block- 
buster DVD cases, 2011. 
http://artievierkant .com/ 
folio/cairns2011/ 





I am an installation apologist because I've never made 
any of my exhibited art from scratch. I've never been 
heavily invested in the theoretical battles of modernist 
sculpture either, but I'll try to tackle the mystery of why 
stacking and leaning objects keep reappearing in art 
documentation circulated by internet artists who also 
put up exhibitions. Minimal, found object work used to 
be eyeroll-inducing to me until I understood the concep- 
tual underpinnings of the chosen objects. (And then even 
I began integrating them in exhibitions with my video 
installations.) 

There are a few critiques of found object work that really 
exist to shut down the discussion on how to respond to art 
that you don't consider art at all: 

1 That's been done (which means the artist is inauthentic, 
or more often willing to absorb the fact most things have 
been done) 

2 Anyone can do that (and therefore convenience is lazy) 

3 It's just trendy.(This is a pretty vague attack. It might 
mean it's sells well, or in the case of internet art it might 
mean "it's cool because it's high-tech".) 

Unfortunately if we have no vocabulary or incentive to 
talk about "new" - or more often, ongoing - art trends 
then we can continually just dismissing a clam as a clam. 
I want to investigate the appeal of these sculptural motifs 
because this DIY look isn't going to disappear soon. 1 

I'm hoping this will be a somewhat accessible read for 
the theory-exhausted, or the common person who finds 
found works alienating and intellectually abstract. I will 
also try to review my troubled relationship with minimal- 
ism, which I have at times found sterile and boring. On 
re-evaluation of my attraction to select minimalist works, 
perhaps I should not confuse minimalist style with mini- 
mal effort. 
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1 Emerging art spaces I 
had visited in London, 
New York, and Berlin for 
the past two years seem 
rampant with found or 
modified found objects. 





2 There's been an ironic 
use of plinths in 3D 
graphics on the web in 
the past couple years. On 
account of the ongoing 
interest in artists involv- 
ing Classical sculp- 
tural motifs in digital 
art, Brian Droitcour has 
written this impulse is 
purely humanist because 
classicism is a widely ac- 
cessible art reference. 
Brian Droitcour. "It's 
Ony Humanist", Rhi- 
zome Editorial, August 
17,2011.http://rhizome. 
org/editorial/201 l/aug/17/ 
its-only-humanist/ 



5 Nicholas Forrest, "Top 
2010 Art Market Trends 
Pt. 2" Art Market Blog, 
January 16, 2011 http:// 
www.artmarketblog. 
com/201 1/01/16/top- 
2010-art-market-trends- 
pt-2-artmarketblog-com/ 




Sculpture After the Popularization of the Internet 

In its most basic definition, sculpture is a visual art object 
made of a certain physical material as medium, arranged 
for quiet contemplation within gallery spaces, parks. .etc. 
Sometimes a freestanding plinth or column appears as a 
declarative sculptural signifier, becoming part and parcel 
to an art object. 2 Conversely, the installation of freestand- 
ing or leaning work without the support of plinths allows 
viewers to view installed works in its literal size, without 
being too comfortably eye-level with the art. 

There's been much contention about the value of that 
work after its documentation is viewed online more than 
the physical experience of it ("in real life" or "irl", as web- 
based artists would facetiously say). 3 Writing on the sense 
of Castellian "spacelessness" and "placenessness" that 
comes with viewing art documented in white cube galler- 
ies, Patrick Bobilin declares art after the internet homog- 
enous and formulaic as a result of market demands and 
globalized Western art education: 

Contemporary art [now] looks like an eternal 
meme, as now contentless gestures, the art not art 
"casual sculpture" that I would argue as embodied 
by a gesture that constantly appears in university 
galleries, alternative spaces and museums of con- 
temporary art — a stick, often painted but some- 
times not, leaning against a wall. 4 

On the internet, sculpture is represented through 3D 
renderings or digital photography. Subject to doctoring 
and manipulation, yet just as valuable to depicting artistic 
temperament, documentation possesses a digital aura that 
makes it representational of the author's concept. 5 On a 
white online gallery background, images appear to pop 
off a screen. As concepts and referents to art objects, the 
artwork depicted in documentation gains exhibition value 
by dint of just existing online, because the spaceless-place- 
lessness makes it look as if it was exhibited somewhere 
institutional. Yet the web-based image is culpable to dele- 
tion as much as reproduction. 6 Imagine deleting an image 
file on a server; it will never be online under a uniquely 
assigned URL. 

He's kind of right; the trail of images one may scan over 
while browsing WORK or tumblr on a screen appear to 
exist in an endless ahistorical plane. Bobilin believes this 
non-verbal way of sharing images has put net art criticism 
is in crisis because people keep backpatting each other 
with Likes and reblogs. Furthermore, the instantaneous 
nature of our information economy is cultivating increas- 
ingly opaque and obtuse creative processes. 




3 For further reading, 
please refer to texts on 
similar topics by Do- 
menico Quaranta, Artie 
Vierkant, Brad Troemel, 
Nicholas O'Brien. 



4 Patrick Bobilin, "Ghet- 
to Child", 2012. http:// 
patrickbobilin.com/new/ 
GhettoChildl.pdf 



6 Please refer to "Link 
Rot" in a previous article 
I had written. 
Jennifer Chan.The Corn- 
modification of Net Art, 
December 2011. Pool 
Post Internet Critical. 
http://pooool.info/from- 
browser-to -gallery-and- 
back-the-commodifica- 
tion-of-net-art-1990-2011/ 
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7 Curt Finch. "How 
Pinterest's Female 
Audience Is Chang- 
ing Social Marketing", 
Mashable, February 28. 
2012. http://mashable. 
com/2012/02/28/pinter- 
est-women-marketing/ 
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If you keep using Amazon, Google image search or tum- 
blr as a search engine you would begin to think everything 
is somehow vaguely related to something irrelevant, and 
the aleatory visual syntaxes of browsing and social net- 
working begin to enter your aesthetic vocabulary. 

As I am writing this Artstack, a social network for artists 
is in its testing period, pinterest is has captured housewives 
and teen girls as their target image-sharing demographic, 
and tumblr has been a popular platform for both hobbyist 
image aggregation and also for sharing art documenta- 
tion. 7 Both users and artists are already familiar with the 
impulse to collect and share everyday media in an online 
feed. As broadcasters and consumers of images, they 
maintain some kernel of agency over what they choose to 
redistribute. Every selection of the Thing-to-collect, share 
or display is a decision. 

I prefer not to focus on the recurrent and tired compari- 
sons of online/offline experiences of art, but to examine 
the appeal of the stack and the lean in sculptural installa- 
tions. 




www.theartstack.com 



Found Object Art, Pre-internet 



Marchel Duchamp, 
Fountain,\9Yl 





Since Marcel Duchamp submitted an upturned urinal 
as a "Fountain" into a salon show in 1917, the evaluation 
of art grew to rest on the intellectual appeal of selecting 
an object. An artist would isolate or arrange it with other 
objects, and call it art. The rise of installation throughout 
the Sixties marked a shift in the judgment of taste - from 
authored uniqueness to the assemblage and contextualiza- 
tion of objects within any space. 

Artists take over the role of object-curation for the cause 
of creating meaningful and memorable cultural experi- 
ences for the gallery-going public. 8 Thus, selection and 
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8 Boris Groys. The 
Politics of Installation, e- 
flux, Journal #2, January 
2009 http://www.e-flux. 
com/journal/politics-of- 
installation 
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modification of existing things takes precedence over the 
finesse of handcraft. Instead of additive manual processes 
like casting or carving, authorship is deferred to industrial 
production or intertextual reference (as in Banks Violette's 
gigantic slabs of resin, or Donald Judd's perfectly geomet- 
ric metal box constructions). 

Two samples of largle-scale Biennale artworks that involve 
stacking to architecturally obstructive extents. 





Rirkrit Tiravanija, 
40,000 ceramic tortillas, 
Miami Art Basel 2011. 



Doris Salcedo, 1550 
Chairs Stacked Between 
Two City Buildings, Is- 
tanbul Biennial, 2003. 



9 Team Sandtastic, "Pro- 
fessional Rock Stacking 
and Rock Balancing", 
2012. http://www.team- 
sandtastic.com/Rock- 
Stacking/ 




Stack That 

For amateurs and land artists like, rock-balancing best 
exemplifies the charm of stacking. Manually lifting and 
finding the exact balancing points between the weathered, 
bumpy surfaces of rocks implicates a performative dimen- 
sion to creating a rock stack. The website of rock balanc- 
ing collective Team Sandtastic, proudly states, "All we 
use are rocks. . . no glues. . . no wires. . . no tricks. We never 
create the exact same stack twice." 9 The appeal of stacking 
then perhaps arises from the seemingly impossible nature 
of balancing an object on another. 
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Team Sandtastic, Un- 
titled, Date Unknown 



10 Anne de Vries, Trance 
Tracks, 2012 



It's impossible for me to think about stacking without 
thinking of totems. The word originated in Native Ameri- 
can language although the presence of totems were not 
limited to the culture. Anthropologists understood these 
erected monuments as symbolic objects with magical 
meaning for a certain culture, tribe or clan of people. 
These sometimes appear questionably in art history text- 
books as exoticized "primitive", tribal fetishes. 

Is it possible that mythology and wonder figure into the 
appreciation of stacked sculptures? 

Anne de Vries' Trance Tracks is an installation of lean, to- 
tem-esque forms of epoxy clay and sand that are imprint- 
ed from the soles of different sneakers. Vries describes the 
imprints as produced by ". . .ergonomic footwear, designed 
to augment the body, remain as traces forming future 
terrains. . .the individual prints join and become a pat- 
tern across a mutable landscape. . ." 10 These prints provide 
an indexical trace of the markmaking objects: sports 
shoes, speed, Nikes, manliness, fitness. . . etcetera. From 
the thumbnail it looks like a multiple casting of sneakers 
but the column is in fact a surface in which de Vries uses 
sneakers as markmakers to produce an artifact of sneaker- 
ness. Drawing on sculpture with a found object allows the 
object to reveal itself without its presence in the sculpture 
at all. 



Totem pole at Museum 
of Anthropology at UBC 
against surrounding 
mountains. Vancouver, 
BC. Photo courtesy Jim 
Steinberg 





Anne de Vries, Trance 
Tracks, epoxy resin and 
sand. 2012 
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Fio. 2.— Lenoi i";|.-,i., 




Andre and Evan Lenox, 
Teamwork, Gunmetal 
Glazed Ceramic, Fibre- 
board, 2012 
http://lenox-lenox.us/ 



Robert Morris, Slab 
(cloud), 1973. 
Sculpture, painted alu- 
minium Reconstruction 
of original from 1973, 



In an inevitably psychoanalytic way, a stacked sculpture 
positioned in an upright orientation also connotes the 
verticality of an erect phallus. 11 Invoking dismemberment 
and cooperation, Lenox Brothers' Teamwork consists of a 
series of serially piled hands that are made immobile by a 
metal bar that penetrates the overlapping hands. 




11 Henri Lefebvre, The 
Production of Space, Ox- 
ford & Maiden, Black- 
well, 1974, 36. 





Riyo Nemeth, Two 
Plinths, 2010. 
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12 Michael Fried. "Art 
and Objecthood", Art- 
Forum 5, Feburary 1967. 
154 
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Minimalist works that invite the viewer to become sup- 
posedly aware of their viewership were considered "the- 
atrical" according to Michael Fried. Little did he know 
that minimalism would become one of the key signifiers of 
contemporaneity in the 2000s. 12 Maybe for its pretension 
or its refusal to represent or reference anything, discus- 
sions of "bringing the virtual into the real" or "visibilizing 
the immaterial as material" often attributed to web-based 
content that is installed in gallery spaces. 

Riyo Nemeth's Two Plinths consists of two horizontally 
stacked plinths. A plinth that is covered in marble- 
patterned paper rests on top of another that is covered 
with cardboard mirror-fake marble on fake mirror. The 
installation appears to blend in an illusionistic manner 
with the gallery floor. 13 Mimicking the work of the clone 
tool in Photoshop by disguising the plinth with cardboard 
mirror which in turn reflects the pattern of the ground, the 
horizontal marble plinth appears to hover over the gallery 
floor. Nemeth's stacked plinth appears as a stack that tries 
not to announce itself as not a stack, and not conventional 
plinths as you would usually see them in vertical orienta- 
tion. 




13 As I have never seen 
this sculpture in exhibi- 
tion, I speculate that ef- 
fect changes with viewer 
orientation around the 
sculpture. 



Lynda Benglis, Quar- 
tered Meteor, Lead, 1969 




Pile It 

A stack, in multiples, can be considered a pile. Piling 
could be justified as discombobulated, "fuck you" re- 
sponses to the formal rigidities of a prior art movements. 
Piles versus minimalist beams. Piles versus geometric 
abstraction. Recall Robert Smithson's formless piles of 
rock debris that occur within and outside the gallery. Piles 
of dirt were initially an effort to bring matter from outside 
into the gallery 14 Lynda Benglis' shiny lead pours sit at the 
corners of gallery walls in opposition to Robert Morris' 
boring white corners monuments which highlight, yet join 
the negative space that conjoins floor and ceiling. 



Robert Smithson, Chalk 
Mirror Displacement, 
1969, Estate of Robert 
Smithson. Courtesy 
James Cohan Gallery, 
New York 
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Although the former structures are carefully planned and 
constructed by men and primitive technologies, a loosely 
arranged assemblage of things beg to appear happen- 
stance. Piles look as if they happen naturally-as a result of 
gravity By piling, the artist intends to present the viewer 
nothing but a pile of stuff with texture and disarray Yet 
piling also recalls the arranged formations of early archi- 
tectural structures: the pyramids, Stonehenge, ziggurats. 




Michelle Cej a, Virtual 
Fantasy, paper, digital 
prints, animation, fabric, 
sound, 2008. 




Banks Violette, As yet 
untitled (Broken Screen), 
Aluminium, fibreglass, 
wood, epoxy, ash, steel, 
steel hardware, sand- 
bags, duct tape, 2008. 



Lean Back 

Other than making monumental, stacking and leaning 
personifies objects. 

A leaning person appears cool and relaxed. As a forward 
slouch the lean suggests imbalance. A bend backwards 
indicates disinterest or dissent. 




To make something life-size or eye-level makes them ergo- 
nomic to the viewer. 
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Elevating trash to elegance, Banks Violette's installations 
of crumpled and folded epoxy appear expensive and delib- 
erate. Metal stands that uphold the leaning epoxy expose 
the contrived nature of the leaning installation. Upturn- 
ing chairs and installing fluorescent lights with a tangle of 
cables, Violettes work celebrates and perverts the linear 
and rigid codes of minimalism. Destruction of recogniz- 
able commodities are fetishized and connected to the 
fashionable deviance of American youth subculture. The 
textural reflection of the plastic surfaces in his largescale 
installations look similar to those of Michelle Ceja, an art- 
ist who produces graphical and animated work online. 

Leaning paintings look cool because it suggests an un- 
readiness, unfinished or transitory quality about the 
artwork. 




Unlike wallmounted monitors that are recessed behind 
drywall, flatscreen monitors that rest tilted against a wall 
look heavy, sculptural and dynamic. 

Leaning sticks or wood look like mundane tools, but 
begin to look like art in the gallery. 

Multiple leaning sticks and wood pieces look to be a dis- 
ruption of that formal order of minimalism, and distrac- 
tion from the fixation on shape and surface. 

In a time where aesthetic competes with attention econo- 
my, making the inanimate appear living-like or for a mo- 
ment perhaps produces a split-second moment of wonder 
or uncanny. 

Often casting the inside of objects to draw attention to 
overlooked spaces in objects, Rachel Whiteread's rubber 
cast of a slumped mattress reclines in a strangely human 
manner. An object of rest is positioned to look as if at rest. 





Rachel Whiteread, 
Untitled (Double Amber 
Bed), 1991, rubber and 
high density foam. 
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Rachel de Joode, Subject 
of Labor, 2012. 





Rachel de Joode, Clay 
Scrollbars And Several 
Rocks, 2012 





Looking at the "humanness" of found objects, leaning 
and stacked objects in Rachel de Joode's work invokes 
animism and carnal qualities. In Clay Scrollbars And 
Several Rocks, tiny sculpted scrollbars rest on rocks like 
gnarled straws or crawling slugs. Extracted from the right 
and bottom borders of the browser window, the common 
scrollbar that allows navigation and scrolling is made im- 
mobilie in de Joode's installation. 

Subject of Labor is a series of sculptures that are made 
of faux-organic synthetic materials, such as vinyl wood, 
marble plastic, stone-patterned paper, stone-effect spray 
paint, and acrylic bronze. Cloth seems to pucker out of the 
crevasses of the twisted rock stack. The patterned surfaces 
on another stack appear peculiarly flat because light does 
not fall on it to produce recognizable shades (as it would 
on the textured surface of a "real", natural rock). The ar- 
tificiality of these materials are further emphasized when 
de Joode uses a white wire to raise them off the surface of 
a plinth. The stacked rocks appear ridiculously weightless. 
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Using materials that rework the kitsch quality of patterns 
which simulate the natural, de Joode arranges them in 
contorted configurations that engender perceptual curios- 
ity. 

Stacking and Leaning: Inherently nothing new 

In the adaptation of web-based works to installations 
within gallery spaces, (post)internet art begins to look like 
contemporary art when it is adapted to the presentational 
conventions of museums. Even though stacking and lean- 
ing has aesthetic resonances with modern art and its reac- 
tionary moments, it's naive to assume any of the sculptors 
or internet artists I mentioned had deliberate intentions to 
emulate or revolt against the aesthetic lineage I just traced. 
Like the erasure of boundaries between art and everyday 
life, those between everyday life and "the digital lifestyle" 
have folded in on itself in the first world - most likely due 
to prosumption. 

Found objecthood for artschool students is about as 
coded as Abstract Expressionism for the general public. 
Both are intellectually abstract, but perhaps the use of the 
familiar gives viewers a transformed indexical relationship 
to the real. In effect, stacking and leaning objects makes 
us look at things differently. (Food becomes architectural, 
shoes become monuments, leaning mattresses look sleepy, 
so on and so forth.) 

Despite its lackadaisical looks, found objects and appar- 
ent effortlessness can be a heavily intellectual endeavor. 
How long did Marcel Duchamp think about the orienta- 
tion to position the urinal, how many times did he (re) 
position it, how did he decide on which urinal to steal, 
and where to sign his name, and how did he decide on that 
name? If the museum is indeed a public space for political 
inquiry of art-as-we-know-it and social subjects that may 
or may not interest the artist, these formal decisions are 
sovereign to the artist. Or perhaps making weightless, dry, 
irreverent found object sculpture that refuses to refer to 
anything rebels against the semiotic regimes of art criti- 
cism, which often serve to mythologize artwork that might 
not really be about anything. 

As an artist who's using a load of decorative theory to 
convince you of the cool of leaning and stacking, I feel 
I should be honest about never having seen 95% of the 
aforementioned artworks in real life. This is the part 
where I have to confront the recurring complaints that 
one version of an artwork is "better" than another. I don't 
know how to remedy this disparity with theory. 
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Elad Lassry, Untitled 
(Red Cabbage 2), c-print, 
2008. 



15 Groys, 2009 




This is an image produced by Elad Lassry, who only takes 
photos. This sculptural installation is not usually exhib- 
ited in galleries, but the picture of it is. 

With found objects appearing in exhibitions again and 
again, I'm not sure it's important to worry about being 
"trendy". Despite the best intentions of the practice, in- 
stallation art remains safe in a vacuum of the art museum. 
Curators have to promote it; people need to go and see 
it. 15 Boris Groys observes the cyclical nature of theoretical 
discontent on the reception of installation: 

We are unable to stabilize a copy as a copy, as we 
are unable to stabilize an original as an original. . . 
This. . .postmodern project of reflecting on the 
repetitive, iterative, reproductive character of an 
image. . .be as paradoxical as the modern project of 
recognizing the original and the new. This is like- 
wise why postmodern art tends to look very new, 
even if- or actually because - it is directed against 
the very notion of the new. 16 

Groys identifies the critic's paradoxes in skepticism for 
the new whilst contending with some gripping anxiety 
that previous models of producing or reading art have 
declined. In this sense, the same Glocalized western art 
education that indicted values that emphasize original- 
ity and authenticity, timelessness and uniqueness, are the 
tools in which we use to dismiss art as "easy", "lazy", or 
"trendy". 

When I look at something I want to be seduced. There 
is no other reason for aleatory composition other than 
the need for tension and enigma. Why red cabbage on a 
mirror? Why broken mirrors? Why two similar pieces of 
precisely gnarled wood? 
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All I know is that my understanding of contemporary 
sculpture is thoroughly shaped by consciously altered art 
documentation on the web. It doesn't bother me. If we 
may regard these works as a version of a concept that can 
be infinitely reproduced in other environment-and such an 
idea looks attractive in documentation-I would be per- 
suaded to observe found works in a similarly an isolated 
manner before analyzing its content and subtexts. 

The distribution of sculptural works will continue to rely 
on digital photography and image-sharing in the future. 
Even Duchamp's urinal survived art after 1920- because 
Henry Stieglitz photographed it. If photography has the 
power to enhance the desirability in found object instal- 
lations, perhaps photos of stacked and leaned things 
should be exhibited instead of found object sculpture (as 
they are already on the web). 17 Large glossy lightboxes or 
full-wall prints of product shots will stand in for sculptural 
installation. On the other hand, if sculpture installation 
that simulates digital aesthetics offers an expanded and 
unrelated set of references away from the screen, then let it 
be indulgently theatrical. 

Stack away, and lean harder. 




17 Jenelle Porter. "Why 
Red Cabbage?", The 

Anxiety of Photography, 
Aspen Art Museum, 
2011. 
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Preteen Gallery, Mexico City 
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Rachel de Joode 





»Corner In Space« 




A sculpture of a rotating and moving (life-size) gallery 
corner. 

This work is made out of Styrofoam and has 3 large-size 
printed images of a real corner mounted on them, These 
prints cover the entire inside of the structure of the corner 
sculpture. Underneath the structure is a robot that makes 
the piece move through the gallery space. 

The corner itself is a symbol of space. The corner (three 
lines) is the mathematical model for representing three- 
dimensional space (the Cartesian coordinate system). 
By building this corner, I created space as a thing, as an 
object; an object, which moves through the space itself. 
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The private individual, who in the office has to deal with 
realities, needs the domestic interior to sustain him in his 
illusions. His living room is a box in the theater of the world. 
The collector is the true resident of the interior. To him falls 
the Sisyphean task of divesting things of their commodity 
character by taking possession of them. To dwell means 
to leave traces. ..Enter the detective story. The criminals in 
early detective novels are neither gentlemen nor apaches, but 
private citizens of the middle class. 

- Walter Benjamin 

In New York, most art fortunes are actually real estate 
fortunes. While very little of the art produced in the stu- 
dios of SoHo and TriBeCa in the final quarter of the 20th 
century generated much value for creators or collectors, 
the studios themselves - almost without exception - gener- 
ated enormous windfalls. Art spaces ended up being far 
more valuable than art itself. 

In this way, the traditional hierarchy between work and 
space was inverted. The expression "workspace" casts 
space in a supporting role, as if an artist's space were one 
of several inputs, each of them subordinated to a commer- 
cialized output - the work itself. This industrial logic turns 
out to be naive in the case of art. Instead of laboring in 
workspaces, most artists could more accurately be said to 
produce "spaceworks": physical tokens whose aura is sub- 
ordinated to and perhaps indicative of the locus of their 
production - the detritus of a valuable and meticulously 
marketed milieu. 

If you're young and landless, it's easy to dismiss the 
downtown real estate boom of the last thirty years as a 
once-in-a-lifetime fluke that swept along an undeserving 
generation into an affluence that millennials are unlikely 
to repeat. This view is too narrow. As long as real estate 
markets have been unregulated, savvy artists have recog- 
nized that what they do to space is just as important - and 
more monetizable - than what they do to cloth, pigment, 
wood, and plastic. This is just to say that, where possible, 
artists should own their studios. 

Calvino does not imagine such a city, but surely we can 
imagine a city where one could pay to occupy the library of a 
philosopher, artist, poet, where people discoverednew books 
not in bookstores or libraries but by spending a night or a 
week or a month with the libraries of an informed collector. 

- Helen Dewitt 

Some things have changed between the reign of Louis- 
Philippe -when Walter Benjamin says the "private in- 
dividual" made his entry into history, establishing the 
importance of the domestic interior-and now. For exam- 
ple, today we have cyber-squatting. As a form of cultural 
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speculation, it can be a lucrative activity. And yet, of all 
the industries remade by technology, real estate seems to 
be one of the least vulnerable. 




Can this last? Benjamin's domestic interior, crucial to the 
private individual's self-understanding in the 19th century, 
is migrating. 
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"hc-idr-y naicn" □-■ n-rw □ c Tin** mam ary and - -. ana- hen -■---> --,-■-■ 
■ !■■ for cg*n, L-ylh«--Hma I goMo rh« pJac* whin rl wm t-»hp- bald - a her 
=a!k-d Thi Wc-shy, ii rh* WoohwrBi iulding an Sonde y 5tr»-rr |u--l =tf 
-! reader try. -n-dh -a dc-ar hhar li ah rn-it hlddara - -a IrtHa adFc-ra &, H- was 
aacbad, and lti-n-i -iw a yaun-- Viwnar who wn ■cnac---r i -f co-ad -tf-iamplin-j 
1c> han-j jaebah en s -ack hi ah aba*-! ma or. a - wm c--i y -a-tir a bit ■:- 
*-3|dI n-| thel ih* □ nriad ha haba my anebpueb. 

I-I>- rm, -.-.,-« _*,„„ I H,lI rr-,1 k„, J— fr., Ji,-,,. kn !-..,r-i .-f |L)M fl ,>*,*«. 

.. ll_ 'Nn™ *u-. Illr....-^ *-.-_.— .." w-.l. ._-. ;■ : v —I..- . r .r™ j. -....■' .... I. ... 
ll-r.jr ..rr-. L... ..-L Ir ir. F...I j ^1 I _.l I... -J>..» In ..ll lk* !&*.£&. (t"^> ""-. I-. ■!<.... 

u ., r.. ..il il„ mrfidertRM io-»-H>*#r^ i r iP^ r«>»b«e^ hton-dh bvoJ+t. 

iho-l k* h>*.| a .-*"■? ft-iLi-^j d-c-p-Hri>A<a,; h-|i i| akHKi|Xgr aruj l.--Ho-*d 9ndJ h-K 

nli-,^1 i_;ldkr M-Jh..»iAU.-. Id u* |-r— rwul ■ ISIlLn rUhiik tih-.nh poq-, 

^hii" li lii ■■■! Hirtiih^i'lt-j fjudlly Iwuynn-ii I lib'. J>-in liut 

TVia pac-ala nh 'ha p^rty v+ic- hed -alr»--dy r-r-d h*» pal I ay al hii bo-ak — *-ifci=h 
■ ccllad ni»ndan Ja hw Cray FT-r-Lnaf Efcu-h, and a a -namair I --rally abaut hit 
ri -13 aro-ai-icna) di afari-a. -E-1na a-darl rf-at aiing a prafo-nicnal 

dilaH = nl , B ii net hi a I .aKj—fcarcriK, ra-rd now ha likai Ig -war vc«Mn''i c ■oH-it-i-- 

=nd -i=w t, ^crbvd Icra c»wi /ion rr 1 ih ■ h*v Vsrl: ft-rv.'*-^ =J B=o4i m 

3ob---| "Slv-i i"" aisislrr-il - icid Ik =1 f- wci --^»-y good. 

I irfi* inn li-i-i by iKn hn» nnd k* iA*r->-iii hurlhnrl In uin -r-r.. nr rl h-< i^iirl lhal 
in lhr .in ■* niniri ^--inn hn h-i wrilin *| H-* piwfc r^ n--i-t thn- I Wi-mlri L-.iV_ — kij- 
■vn-n I m.-irl H, .n-i-n.ii- Ih hnd hn rHn wtth n vmrn-JhA I vr-irb-td nn. nitr I h-ilrJ 
nlm tmt pmknhly tayw fhrl hn -mr>nn- nikd k« iknnL hit k*nd nci, 
nrnphrjl-rnl^r. mrl Ihm hn rrt-ndiinriri mn In- n rruinat -HJlnn. M+innA nm-nni I 
nnv* Fn rn n ttn ■■ 

S-7 I **--l fi glaaa d- eha-np-a-vna and r-an inha my Irian d and -v* a-jra-i-d -hd 
-Ira -v wvra u I--* --I a«UL-l* utfp i«--i ul pur-tab lH lit l-ui ry. u «l ?-( ViVil u|i u 
k -ni- I '"kj ! - : ihjiiv a' id iIl u-d ul u i am v-i Irur-i lli* nil -jl ill* uui ly lur a lav* 
-B'iiLil-n. A man wirii u Imp- i?ll«r-ii]uB a pun-hwd dij-njjlinL'. Anulhir w-jiiili-i 
-uiiiwd vi urid -rm JI.l.i.ii: li-j— liar -racklrjua -.dla-J bbbbbbbMI In liar bnutli, 
izvf lir* vid Aiik hex. MB dalibwiuhi, cvid : n kjcl iln win VMLinu tiloik to l-ar 
cr-KJili — -va J lii. 1 -" If in . ir urr L-j»a . w a hilkad cbc't-l yl'u iw fi hud 
liar uf Ih* u-jrlr, l^rul i.*nJ|*)v whr h-aJ i-dil up. bul -"ara niri 1 Ik-iA l^--j*t*iai. 
und lliLl N-f— furh-n —il*' t*nJ lliul villi- H--w fjikui wrilar, u-rd lliiil 
-iijuiil . und lliul -lui ua '■ -mJil-ji lii J lliul WL-nun *4m wiiliji uLuu L-*'nu u 
-urnun. mi J win. Inmi cu-wu k.i » ul -nVia. und u Furr.--r Ixji-,. win- kil .. 
u-jva --— ii ihmi-ih- h«. iinl Ilifi-liTlli Wl)ti>4t-IwIuM m>-ah»hud -*-jl--n 
'■•'u Ll/-ybi VF* "■ L'jl .■J"."!** UUI I *!. 



vV'tb-i I -r^a -r re qar ray cool lk a cocrl ckadi flirl -old H wm In W 
and -fwaidd |u-J b-a n mca-anl, n -id n ika- mara-rtl-nB I ch-ukad 
-ny pneni and lk-i'r« vi*= l nalhln-j raa'ly cA ccniiqjiiii:! on Ini 



-athar pa 



WHAT IF my TWITTER FEED 

were displayed on an LED TICKER on my living room wall? 



While flipping domains can be fun and profitable, digital 
real estate provides only an abstract simulation of unique- 
ness. As long as humans have sex in time and space~i.e. at 
least for the next 25 years-bricks and mortar will still be 
our ID cards. 
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Future Gallery, Berlin 








»The Space of The Skin« 






Rachel de Joode 





»The Space of The Skin« 




A print of a photograph of the artist's skin (and bruise) on 
shear Polyester (draped over a pedestal) 

"Our Notion Of Surface Comes From The Experience Of 
Our Own Skin. The space of the skin, Mach wrote, is the 
analog of a two-dimensional, finite, unbounded and closed 
Riemannian space. " Terms for basic units of measurements 
such as "foot" and "pace" reveal anatomical origins, and 
thus "notions of space are rooted in our physiological organ- 
ism. " 
- The Culture of Time and Space 1880 - 1918 
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DiabloRosso Gallery, Panama 








Colophon 



This publication coincides with the exhibition Real Things 
- Explorations in Three Dimensions by Rachel de Joode, 
which evolves around the notion of space in relation to the 
art-object. The exhibition is held at Oliver Francis Gal- 
lery between August 1 1th - September 8th 2012. Invited 
authors are Graham Harman, Professor of Philosophy at 
the American University in Cairo, Monika Burczyk, Ex- 
ecutive Director of Sculpture Space & Lecturer at Col- 
gate University, Johannes Thumfart, Adjunct Professor 
at Universidad Iberoamericana in Mexico City, Marisa 
Olson, Artist & Visiting Critic at Brown University, Sean 
Joseph Patrick Carney, Director at Social Malpractice 
Publishing & Adjunct Faculty at Pacific Northwest Col- 
lege of Art, Christopher Glazek, Editor at n+1-Magazine, 
Jennifer Chan, teaching assistant for Art Video at Syra- 
cuse University 

Designed by Hanna Nilsson & Rasmus Svensson. 

Thanks to: 

Ulysses Jackson & 

Barbara Golden - Golden Artist Colors, Inc. 

Sculpture Space 

Meghan Gordon 

Mia Feuer 

Mona Babaee 

The Friendly Falcons 

Keith Sandman 

Dr. Catherine Cardelus 

Jenna North 

Sandra Engle & 

The Rome Catholic School Robotics Team 

Sally Glass & Cassandra Emswiler 

Kevin Jacobs 

Johannes Thumfart 
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